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it is expected to do at an early date, every possible in- 
fluence must be brought to bear to make it uncomfort- 
able for any Senator to oppose the new treaties. 

3. Not the least of our forces should be directed this 
year and next to bringing every influence to bear upon 
all the powers to make the next Hague Conference, to 
be held two years hence, as potent as possible in carry- 
ing forward the judicial and political organization of 
the world for perpetual peace. The general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration to be signed by all the nations 
jointly, which failed of adoption in 1907 for lack of 
unanimity, though it carried the support through their 
representatives at The Hague of nearly the whole popu- 
lation and territory of the globe, must not be allowed to 
fail again. We may reasonably expect, also, that if the 
friends of peace bestir themselves and make their power 
felt, the Third Hague Conference will devise a method 
of selecting judges for the International High Court of 
Justice which was voted in principle in 1907, and thus 
complete this supremely important step in the progress 
of world order and peace. 

Not to specify further the important things of sec- 
ondary order with which the coming Hague Conference 
should be asked to deal effectively, let me devote the 
remainder of my time to the most urgent of all the in- 
ternational peace problems of our day — that of an ar- 
rest of the current rivalry in armaments. 

4. The question of limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the attending budgets of expense, like the 
famous ghost of Banquo, will not down. It is more 
thought about, talked about, and written about, pro 
and con, than any other international question. The 
Czar of Russia in 1898 placed the subject foremost in 
his rescript urging the necessity of an international con- 
ference. The First Hague Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion urging upon the governments the study of the sub- 
ject with a view to finding relief for the peoples from 
the excessive burdens laid upon them by the great arma- 
ments. The Second Hague Conference unanimously 
voted again the recommendation with greater emphasis 
than was given in 1899. Not long ago the Prime Minister 
of England declared the present rivalry in armaments, 
at such enormous cost, to be a satire on civilization. 
The heads of a number of governments, and especially 
the chancellors of various exchequers who annually 
rack their brains to find new sources of revenue, have 
declared their intense dissatisfaction with the situation 
and their readiness to limit and reduce armaments if 
other powers will do the same. But so far nothing has 
been done. No effort has been made to carry out the 
recommendations of the Hague conferences. No gov- 
ernment has had the sense or the courage even to pro- 
pose seriously the study of the question by all the gov- 
ernments. But suspicion and fear, charge and counter- 
charge of evil designs, imaginings of pending invasion 
by sea and air have continued to prevail and the arma- 
ments and war budgets to pile up to mountainous pro- 
portions. Just now Germany has had a fresh attack 
of shivers over the Balkan military successes and the 
increased prominence into which the Slavs have thus 
been brought, and has decided to increase her great 
army from over 600,000 to above 800,000 men and to 
add several new dreadnoughts to her navy. Prance 
sniffs the east wind, and votes to increase her army and 
navy in the same proportion. Great Britain groans, 



and votes to lay down five new dreadnoughts. Russia 
growls, and orders the creation of three new army 
corps, and so on. All sense of economy and of the 
crushing burdens laid on the taxpayers is thrown to the 
winds and a new stage of the race to the abysm of de- 
struction has commenced. Has Europe gone stark mad ? 

Here, then, is the immediate, unescapable task of our 
peace organizations. If we have any faith, any cour- 
age, we will undertake the attack at once. The barrier 
of the big and ever-growing armaments lies directly 
across our path. Little more can be done until it is 
broken down. It is in the way of the completion of 
nearly every constructive measure that we have in hand. 
The powers who have the biggest armaments and de- 
pend upon them for safety and honor will not go the 
whole length in the creation of pacific institutions 
through which force is relegated to the background. It 
was the biggest army and the biggest navy of the world 
that defeated two of the most prominent propositions 
at the Second Hague Conference. 

In spite, however, of the general darkness and hope- 
lessness of the situation, a ray of light has sprung up in 
our own Capital. It is universally conceded and no 
longer needs to be argued that our country is most 
favorably situated to take the lead in the solution of 
this difficult problem. The solution has indeed already 
begun. Congress for two successive years has refused, 
the second time in spite of the enormous pressure 
brought to bear upon it by the new Navy League, to 
make appropriations for more than one new battleship 
annually; in other words, has arrested, temporarily at 
least, the growth of the navy, for the new ship annually 
just makes up for an old one going out of commission. 
This position taken by the national legislature, in re- 
sponse, I am sure, to the wish of the people, should 
have the instant and unequivocal support of all pacifists, 
regardless of party affiliations. Besides this, our Gov- 
ernment must be led to feel that the United States, 
from its character and geographical situation, is under 
peculiar obligation to take up immediately with the 
other powers the question of a general agreement for 
both the limitation and the reduction of armaments. 
The time is over-ripe for our civilization, if it does not 
wish to perish in such a cataclysm as the world never 
saw, to unload this monstrous burden which cripples 
and disgraces it. And the Third Hague Conference 
must not be allowed to pass without the accomplishment 
of what everybody longs to see done. 



No More Battleships Needed. 

From the speech of Hon. S. A. Witherspoon, of Mississippi, in 
the House of Representatives, Saturday, February 22, 1913. 

(Concluded from April.) 

And I call your attention to the position of the high- 
est authority on naval affairs in this House, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Padgett], who said, in his speech 
to the House in 1908, that he protested against adding 
four more battleships to our Navy, and he declared on 
the floor of the House that the Navy as it then existed 
was magnificent. Since that time we have added nine 
dreadnoughts to the Navy, and if it was magnificent 
then, I defy any member of this House to suggest an 
adjective that will accurately describe it now. 
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In 1911 there was a mobilization of a part of our fleet 
at New York. The number of vessels present was 123. 
President Taftj was present, and he made a speech on 
that occasion, and in that speech he described the Navy 
as magnificent. He boasted that he had there under 
his eyes the fastest and the most powerful dreadnoughts 
in the world. That was the opinion of President Taft. 
The fact is that over a period of 120 years, from the 
time that John Paul Jones unfolded the flag to the 
breeze of the English Channel down to this time, our 
Navy has always been efficient, adequate, vast, magnifi- 
cent, glorious, and victorious ; but when it stands in the 
way of extravagance and greed it sinks down to the low 
level of inefficiency and inadequacy. [Applause.] 

But if all this evidence is insufficient to show that our 
Navy is fully adequate for the public defense and that 
its increase in the number of units would not increase 
its efficiency, then we submit that the expenditure of 
$46,418,925 would not help the matter. Since 1883 we 
have spent on our Naval Establishment $1,963,094,- 
608.77, and of this vast sum $202,195,607.83 has been 
invested in battleships, besides the five now under con- 
struction, which will run the amount up to $250,000,- 
000. If this vast sum will not secure an adequate bat- 
tleship fleet, it is useless to spend more. Excepting 
England, we have spent more already than any other 
nation of the world. We have in the last decade spent 
$410,455,321 more than Prance, $452,666,114 more 
than Germany, and $1,019,890,156 more than Japan. 

I am frequently told the Navy is an insurance, and 
the Secretary of the Navy himself states in his annual 
report that it is an insurance, and uses that as an ar- 
gument. 

Any resemblance between the Navy and a policy of 
insurance it is impossible for me to detect. Insurance 
is a contract by which the insurer, for a small amount 
of money called a "premium," agrees to pay a much 
larger amount in the contingency insured against. 
Now, what resemblance has a navy to that ? 

In the last 20 years we have had one war which, ac- 
cording to the best estimates, cost us about $300,000,- 
000. During that time we have spent $1,963,094,- 
608.77 on the Navy. In other words, if that be regarded 
as the premium on the insurance, we have paid as a 
premium six times as much as the loss itself, and then 
paid the entire loss besides. [Applause.] And yet 
this loose, nonsensical talk about insurance finds lodg- 
ment in the minds of sensible men. 

But if it is meant by saying that a navy is an insur- 
ance against war in the sense that it will prevent war, 
I deny that proposition. Japan and China both had 
navies, but that fact did not keep them out of war. 
Russia and Japan both had navies; it did not keep 
them out of war. The United States and Spain both 
had navies, and it did not prevent a war between them. 
England had a great navy, but that fact did not keep 
her out of war with the Boers. The fact is that three- 
fourths of the nations of the earth have no navies at 
all, and they do not have as many wars as these great 
countries with navies have. 

Mr. Sherwood : How about the navy of Italy in the 
war with Turkey? 

Mr. Witheespoon: Yes; that is another example. 
Since the destruction of the Eussian fleet and of the 



Spanish fleet and of the Chinese fleet, and since Eussia 
and Spain and China have ceased to have any fleet at 
all, they have not had any wars. The fact is that na- 
tions, just like individuals, are led into wars by their 
passions. It is the feeling of some real or fancied 
wrong, or the greed and avarice for aggrandizement or 
commercial advantages, that leads them into war, and 
it does not make any difference whether they have 
navies or not. People are going to fight just as long 
as human nature remains as it is, and navies cannot 
prevent it. 

I would rather depend upon the Bible of God than 
upon these engines of destruction to protect us against 
war. [Applause.] 

This contention really is that we ought to build more 
ships, not because our Navy is inadequate, but because 
foreign governments will build more. The truth is that 
foreign governments have been struggling to keep up 
with us. When within 10 years we spend $410,455,321 
more on our Navy than France, $452,666,114 more than 
Germany, and $1,019,890,156 more than Japan, it looks 
like the cheek of logic to contend that we ought to spend 
more because they will do so. We build more ships be- 
cause they do and they build more because we do, and 
so all the enlightened nations of the earth, according 
to this contention, are running a race of folly to build 
useless ships each because the other does. Since Ger- 
many, France, and Japan have all these years been 
under our influence and have been impoverishing their 
people to build useless battleships because we have set 
them the example, the only logical conclusion is that 
if we were to abandon this foolish policy these great 
governments of Europe would follow us in our wisdom 
more readily than they followed us in our folly. At 
any rate, we do not favor that monkey-like statesman- 
ship which imitates the follies of foreign governments. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say that the expendi- 
ture of $46,418,925 for new ships is an inexcusable, un- 
justifiable, criminal waste of the public funds. [Ap- 
plause.] And I appeal to the majority in this House 
to stand up for economy. I appeal to you to vindicate 
the wisdom of the Democratic caucus, which determined 
three different times that we did not need any more 
battleships, and that determination stands there un- 
reversed and unrescinded today. It is the last expres- 
sion of the party on that subject. 

Since 1883 we have spent nearly $2,000,000,000 on 
our Navy. Of that vast sum $202,000,000 has been 
invested in battleships alone, not counting the five great 
dreadnoughts that are now in process of construction, 
and when they are completed we will have invested more 
than $250,000,000 in battleships alone. Within the 
past 10 years we have spent $452,666,114 more than 
France has spent. We have spent $410,455,321 more 
than Germany has spent. We have spent over a billion 
dollars more than Japan has spent. The highest ex- 
penditure that Germany has ever made in one year is 
$110,000,000, which is $29,000,000 less than we spent 
in 1911. The greatest expenditure that France has 
ever made in one year is $89,000,000, which is about 
$50,000,000 less than we spent in that year; and the 
greatest amount that Japan has ever spent in one year 
is $46,000,000, which is just $90,000,000 less than our 
highest annual naval expenditure. We have spent in 
the last 10 years $109,146,966 more than Germany and 
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Japan both together. In other words, for the last 
decade we have spent $10,000,000 every year more than 
both of those countries put together. We have spent 
$66,936,173 more than France and Japan both together 
have spent in the last 10 years, or $6,000,000 more every 
year for 10 successive years than both of those nations 
combined. And I say that if the expenditure of this 
money has not given us an adequate Navy, we had bet- 
ter quit and depend on something else for our defense. 



The Eighty-fifth Annual Report of the 

Directors of the American 

Peace Society. 

Presented at the Annual Meeting at St. Louis, May 3, 1913. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 

Society: 

The Directors submit herewith, as the Eighty-fifth 
Annual Eeport of the work of the Society and of the 
general status of the Peace Movement throughout the 
world, the special Annual Eeports of the Secretary and 
the Executive Director. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OP 
DIRECTORS. 

To the Board of Directors: 

The Secretary herewith submits his Annual Eeport: 
The reorganization of the Society and its working 
force, which was well under way a year ago, has been 
further advanced during the year by the admission of 
several organizations not organically connected with us 
to the right to appoint members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and by the selection and installation of the Execu- 
tive Director provided for by the new Constitution. 
Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, a prominent educator of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and President of the Connecticut 
Peace Society, was chosen by the Executive Committee, 
with the approval of your Board, to fill this new posi- 
tion, and entered upon the duties of the Department of 
Organization and Propaganda at the first of September 
last. This addition to the working force of the office 
has made it possible to lay plans greatly to extend the 
work of organization and propaganda, and has relieved 
the Secretary from much overwork and enabled him to 
give his attention more specifically to matters of admin- 
istration, to editorial work, and to general oversight of 
the publication and distribution of peace literature. 
The important features of the initiatory work of the 
new Executive Director will be found in his first report. 
This rearrangement and division of the work gives 
promise of much more extended and effective service in 
the advancement of the cause of peace than has hereto- 
fore been possible to our Society. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD AND THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 

The executive work of the Society, as determined by 
your Board, has been carried on under the direction of 
the Executive Committee. The Committee has met 
monthly, and has had under advisement all the impor- 
tant features of the work. The Committee has also 
held adjourned and special meetings when called for by 
any important subject. An extended report of the work 
of the Committee was made to your Board at its De- 



cember meeting. At this meeting, held on the 6th of 
December at the Hotel Ealeigh, in Washington, D. C, 
it was voted that the work of the Society in the several 
States should be directed primarily to making the Con- 
stituent State Branches strong, solid organizations, and 
that other societies in the States should, as far as possi- 
ble, be constituted as sections of the State societies, and 
that the work of organization in the States be under the 
direction of the several State Branches. At this meet- 
ing it was decided to invite the American Society of 
International Law to appoint a representative on the 
Board of Directors, as had previously been done in the 
case of six other organizations not organically connected 
with the Society. It was also voted that the Nomi- 
nating Committee to be appointed by the President to 
propose names of Officers and Directors to the Annual 
Meeting should nominate a First, Second, and Third 
Vice-President, and also a list of Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents. The Executive Committee was also authorized 
by the Board to create a Finance Committee from among 
the members of the Society to consider the question, of 
enlarging its resources. A Committee of three was 
created to promote the cause of universal obligatory 
arbitration in the Congress of the. United States. The 
Executive Committee, in addition to carrying out as far 
as possible the above instructions of the Board, has had 
under consideration the question of how the Board of 
Directors shall carry out the function of a National 
Peace Council and also a Bureau of Information, but 
has not yet reached a final conclusion on the subject. 

FINANCES. 

The report of the Treasurer, which has been prepared 
for submission to the Annual Meeting, shows that the 
general receipts from all sources for the past year, exclu- 
sive of legacies, have amounted to $42,605.21, and that 
the expenses have been $42,420.13. The receipts have 
thus exceeded the expenditures by $185.08. The re- 
ceipts from other sources than the Carnegie Peace 
Endowment have increased to some extent over the 
previous year, and the organization and development 
of the Branch Society system gives promise of still fur- 
ther increase in the general receipts. The Executive 
Director's report shows that the subvention received 
from the Carnegie Endowment has been used in nearly 
equal proportions in aiding the work of the Branch 
Societies and in extending the direct work of the Soci- 
ety through the new Department of Organization and 
Propaganda, through the new field Department at At- 
lanta for the South Atlantic States, and through the 
other field Departments previously established. The 
present demands upon the Society, because of the greater 
extension of its work and the wider and deeper interest 
taken in the cause throughout the country, will make 
necessary a considerable increase in our resources if the 
work is not to be halted and cripplied. Legacies to the 
amount of $4,095.50 have been received during the year, 
$3,062.25 of which has been placed in the Eeserve Fund 
and invested and $1,033.25 in the current expense ac- 
count. The Eeserve Fund now amounts to $14,694.25. 

THE "ADVOCATE OF PEACE." 

The circulation of the Advocate of Peace has in- 
creased from 8,000 copies in May last year to an edition 
of 10,000 copies monthly at the present time. This 



